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thirty communions render united service. 


Social Security for Ministers 


Beginning January 1, 1955, ministers may secure cov- 
erage under the federal system of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, in accordance with the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Security Act. The optional coverage is also 
available to American citizens who are foreign mission- 
aries in other lands, if they are serving American em- 
ployers. Members of religious orders who have not taken 
a vow of poverty are also eligible. 

A person serving as a minister on January 1, 1955, 
will have two years during which to decide if he wishes 
to be covered. Those who enter the ministry in the future 
will also have a period of two years after their entry 
into the profession during which to decide. Once a 
person has elected to be covered, the arrangement cannot 
be revoked. 

By the terms of the 1954 amendment, ministers will 
be regarded as “self-employed” for participation in the 
system. This means that the minister will pay his own 
insurance contribution without in any way involving his 
employer. (It is understood that a church employing a 
minister may pay to him an amount equivalent to the 
insurance contribution, which he in turn uses to pay to 
the system; but if this is done, the amount so paid be- 
comes “income” to the minister and must be accounted 
for in relation to income tax.) 


Steps To Be Taken 


The steps to be taken are as follows: 

A minister may secure a certificate of election, as 
soon as this is printed, upon request to one of the nu- 
merous District Directors of Internal Revenue, U. S. 
Treasury, which administers the financial aspects of the 
system. 

This certificate is then signed and filed with a District 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 

The minister electing coverage will then pay his in- 
surance contribution when he pays his income tax for 
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the year 1955, which becomes due before April 15, 1956; 
and so on for future years. 


Which Ministers May Be Covered? 

This coverage is extended to a minister engaged in 
the exercise of his ministry. An ordained person not now 
engaging in services in the exercise of his ministry but 
in another occupation may, of course, be covered to the 
extent, and in the manner, provided by the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended. Also, a person receiving income 
of less than $400 a year is not covered in that year. 


What Is The Insurance Contribution? 


The insurance contribution to be paid by a minister 
will be at the following percentages, figured on annual 
income up to $4,200 per person per year: 


Year Per cent 
3 
3.%4 
4Y 
5.% 
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How Are Benefits Determined? 


The monthly benefit for a retired worker at age 65 
is determined by a formula in the law. It is computed 
by taking 55 per cent of the first $110 of the average 
monthly wage after coverage begins and to that adding 
20 per cent of the difference between $110 and $350. 
Four years in which earnings are lowest after coverage 
begins may be eliminated in computing the average 
monthly wage. The benefit for a wife who is also age 
65 is one half that of the covered worker. 

Illustrations : 


Old Age Retirement Payments 
-iverage Monthly Earnings 


(after drop-out of low Retired Retired Worker 
years) Worker and Aged Wife 

$ 70 $ 38.50 $ 57.80 

120 62.50 93.80 

170 72.50 108.80 

220 82.50 123.80 

270 92.50 138.80 

310 100.50 150.80 

350 108.50 162.80 


There are also benefits available to widows and children 
of covered workers in case of the death of the covered 
worker before age 65. 
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Where May Advice Be Secured? 

The federal Bureau of Old Age and Survivors [n- 
surance maintains over 500 local offices located in cities 
in all parts of the United States, where advice and 
assistance may be secured. It is the function of these 
offices to be Of service to persons covered by O.A.S.1. 

From one of these offices a minister electing cover- 
age must also secure a Social Security Card. This card 
may be requested at once. It should be obtained no later 
than April 15, 1956, for persons electing to be covered 
from January 1, 1955, on. 

A minister of any age may elect coverage. It should 
perhaps be added that this also means that coverage may 
be begun after age 65. 

For Further Information 

Ministers interested in securing additional informa- 
tion may consult a publication, Ministers and Social Se- 
curity, issued in 1954 jointly by the Washington Office, 
National Council of Churches, 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C., and the Church Pensions Confer- 
ence, 504 Architects Building, 117 South 17th St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. A number of church pension boards have 
mailed this publication to all their ministers. 


On the National Situation 


“It is true that a rise in church membership has been 
reported during the past few years, but, in the light of 
other evidence, one is forced to question how significant 
such mere statistics may be.” This is one of the declara- 
tions appearing in a statement issued, November 21, by 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of the United States, after 
their annual meeting in Washington. The text is signed 
by the members of the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
which released the text. 

“One looks in vain for any corresponding increase of 
religion's beneficent influence upon the nation’s life. 
Indeed, the trend in public and private morality has been 
downward. ... 

“There is not yet a deliberate turning away from God, 
but there is an excessive preoccupation with creatures. 
This form of materialism reveals itself as secularism in 
politics and government, as avarice in business and in the 
professions, and as paganism in the personal lives and 
relations of all too many men and women. ‘This people 
honors Me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
Me.’ (Mark 7,6). 

“Materialism has brought about a decline in the in- 
fluence of religion upon American life. Confusion in our 
thinking and a sort of paralysis of the national will have 
been the inevitable results of this decline. Here then we 
have the source of that weakness which is causing so 
much concern to men of good will. Unless we arrest 
this religious decline, unless we push back the domestic 
invasion of materialism, we shall not be able, as history 
clearly attests, to withstand the enemy from without. 

“Materialism is the real enemy, at home as well as 
abroad. In its varieties, there is little difference of kind; 
the difference is largely one of degree. Both are deadly 
for America. The way of matter and of the flesh is the 
way of death; the way of God and of the spirit is the 
way of life. If we would have life, we must renew and 
reaffirm our Faith in God and in His Christ; we must 
cling again to that Christian moral code which is the 
American way of life at its purest and its best.” 

The same day, Rev. Donald Harrington, with a dif- 


ierent theological background, said, ‘““We worship our 
cars and our clothes,’ in a sermon in the Community 
Church of New York, an undenominational church. He 
observed in the American people a “preoccupation with 
the pedestrian and the practical.” Tendencies in movies, 
radio, and television are “developing a shallow and 
shoddy taste in the American audience.” The people 
are putting trash on streets and also crowding beauty 
out of their lives. “We are departing from the classics 
and reading trash. . . . When posterity sees the covers 
on our paper-bound books, they will think we were a 
generation of sex maniacs.” There is a great interest in 
gadgets. “This cramps our feeling for that which is 
truly beautiful in the highest sense.” 

“\Ve must make an effort to see beauty. We must 
sharpen our observation and train our senses. And when 
we have seen beauty, we must express it through crea- 
tive arts, such as painting, music, drama, the dance, 
poetry, and most of all, the worship of God.” 


What Is the Christian Amendment? 


For about 100 years there has been agitation by the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of N.A. (Old School) 
for an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States recognizing the authority and law of Jesus Christ. 

In the 83rd Congress the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary held hearings but made no report on the pro- 
posal, a Joint Resolution introduced, by request of con- 
stituents, by Ralph Flanders of Vermont. The text of 
the proposed amendment considered in 1954 by this 
Committee of the 83rd Congress was: 

“Section 1. This Nation devoutly recognizes the author- 
ity and law of Jesus Christ, Saviour and Ruler of na- 
tions through whom are bestowed the blessings of 
Almighty God. 

“Sec. 2. This amendment shall not be interpreted so 
as to result in the establishment of any particular ec- 
clesiastical organization, or in the abridgment of the 
rights of religious freedom, or freedom of speech and 
press, or of peaceful assemblage. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power, in such cases as 
it may deem proper, to provide a suitable oath or af- 
firmation for citizens whose religious scruples prevent 
them from giving unqualified allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion as herein amended.” 

In years past the late Senator Capper of Kansas in- 
troduced resolutions of identical text. There is a Christian 
Amendment Movement, which is registered under the 
law regulating lobbyists. It has offices at 804 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 915 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans. It 
publishes a periodical The Christian Patriot. 

The constitution of the Christian Amendment Move- 
ment contains the following statement of “basic princi- 
ples”: 

“In the light of the Holy Scriptures and history we 
hold these principles to be true: 

“1. That church and state, having their origin from 
God, are both divine institutions ; 

“2. That church and state are distinct and separate 
in the exercise of their appropriate and divinely pre- 
scribed powers, and therefore, control of the church by 
the state, or control of the state by the church, is con- 
trary to the divine design ; 

“3. That church and state in their respective spheres 
are subject to the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the head of the church and the divinely appointed ruler 
of nations; 
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“4. That church and state are equally obligated to 
acknowledge the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 

“5. That the failure of nations to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Lord Jesus Christ as King ot Kings 
‘ust inevitably result in national ruin ; 

“6, That in order to endure and prosper as a nation, 
the United States of America must confess the Lord 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and King. 

“ “The Christian amendment is proposed as such an 
acknowledgment by our country.” 

At the hearings in 1954 spokesmen for the Amend- 
ment stated that they supported the separation of church 
and state, as generally recognized in the United States, 
and that they were also firm believers in religious liberty. 
There were also spokesmen, Christian and Jewish, in 
opposition to the Amendment. The Washington Post- 
Times Herald declared editorially while the hearings were 
in process: “The brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God are not furthered by attempts to write religious 
dogma into the law of the land.” 

An official of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
North America (Old School) reported to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, in Census of Religious Bodies, 1936, that 
the members of this church will refuse to vote or hold 
office until the nation acknowledges authority of Jesus 
Christ. A portion of that statement follows: 

“The synod maintains that God is the source of all 
legitimate power; that He has instituted civil govern- 
ment for His own glory and the good of men; that He 
has appointed His Son, the Mediator, to headship over 
the nations; and that the Bible is the supreme law and 
rule in national as well as in all other things. 

“Its members pledge themselves to ‘promote the in- 
terests of public order and justice; to support cheerfully 
whatever is for the good of the commonwealth in which 
we dwell’; and to pray and labor for the peace and 
welfare of our country, and for its reformation by a 
constitutional recognition of God as the source of all 
power, of Jesus Christ as the Ruler of Nations, of the holy 
Scriptures as the supreme rule, and of the true Christian 
religion.’ They, however, ‘refuse to incorporate by any 
act with the political body until this blessed reformation 
has been secured,’ and explain thus their refusal to vote 
or hold office.” 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America 
(Old School) reported to the Yearbook of American 
Churches, 1955, 75 local churches, 60 pastors with charges, 
and a total membership of 6,475 members. 


2,000 Annual Converts to Judaism 


“At least 2,000 non-Jews are being converted to Juda- 
ism each year in the United States,” writes Rabbi David 
Max Eichhorn in Jewish Social Studies, Vol. XVI, 
No. 4, 1954, published by the Conference on Jewish 
Relations, New York. Rabbi Eichhorn reported results 
of a questionnaire mailed to rabbis in the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis (Reform) and the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly of America (Conservative), and informal 
estimates made as a result of consultations with Orthodox 
Rabbis. At least 1,000 of the conversions were reported 
in the year 1952-53 by Reform Rabbis, and at least 500 
by the Conservative Rabbis, with the remainder estimated 
by the Orthodox. 

Most of the converts are women. Among the Reform 
group, there was one male to every four female converts: 
and among the Conservatives, there was only one male 
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to every six females. Most conversions involve marriage 
—only one in 20 converts became an adherent of Judaism 
without involvement of marriage. 

The number of converts “is gradually increasing.” 
“The prospective proselytes undergo a period of prepara- 
tion averaging three to four months. Reform and Con- 
servative rabbis agree that most of these converts are at 
ieast as good Jews as born Jews and, in many cases, 
imuch better. The depth of their Jewishness is sometimes 
determined not so much by their formal conversion as 
by the attitudes and feelings of their Jewish marriage 
partners, relatives and associates. 

In the opinion of the writer and most of the 785 
Reform and Conservative rabbis who participated in this 
study, these proselytes constitute a valuable spiritual asset 
to Judaism and the American Jewish community. They 
challenge Jews to be more worthy of their spiritual heri- 
tage. They are a constant reminder of the modern Jew’s 
neglected obligation to share this heritage more un- 
selfishly with those who are dissatisfied with the faiths 
of their fathers and who are yearning for a more mean- 
ingful explanation of human existence and a more satis- 
fying way of life.” 

Other comments by Rabbi Eichhorn are: 

“In the centuries before and immediately following 
the destruction of the Second Temple, Judaism was 
definitely a missionary religion. It wanted to win the 
whole world to its spiritual point of view. Many Jews 
sought zealously to persuade their non-Jewish neighbors 
to give up their heathen ways and to join the believers 
in one God. 

“After Christianity and Islam became masters of the 
land and people of Israel, this proselytizing zeal was 
curtailed. Included among the many disabilities heaped 
upon the Jews during the dark centuries of Christian and 
Moslem oppression was a prohibition against the making 
of proselytes. After several hundred years of unending 
religious persecution and suffering, the Jews developed 
a religious inferiority complex regarding converts and 
conversion. Jews were taught to discourage all potential 
converts and rabbis were instructed to make it as diffi- 
cult as possible for those who insisted on being con- 
verted. As time went on, the psychology of rejection 
went ever deeper and became ever more bitter. To this 
very day, some Jews do not regard proselytes as equal 
members of the Jewish community. 

“Recently there has been a searching of the heart 
with regard to converts and conversion in the American 
rabbinate, particularly in the Reform wing. More and 
more Reform rabbis have come to feel that the attitudes 
of many Jews toward proselytes and conversion are 
neither spiritually healthy nor rationally defensible, that 
non-Jews who share our spiritual hopes and yearnings 
and who do not feel at home in any other spiritual dwell- 


ing should receive a warmer welcome into the Jewish 
fold.” 


Bruderhof Community in America 


The beginning of a Bruderhof Community has been 
established at Woodcrest, Rifton, near Kingston, N. Y., 
where some 70 persons are now living. Nearly 1,000 
people of Protestant heritage live together in such com- 
munities throughout the world. In England and North 
America they are ordinarily known as Societies of 
Brothers. The group at Rifton engage in farming and 
also make and sell products of wood, mainly “educational 
toys.” 


| 
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A quarterly periodical, The Plough, is distributed by 
the community at Rifton (subscription, $2.50 a year). 
It is published by people of 15 nationalities “who have 
lived and worked together for over 30 years in complete 
community and who maintain an open door for all those 
wishing to share a life of brotherhood.” The aim of 
the periodical is “to unite more closely those who seek 
to live by the standards of justice, brotherhood, and 
peace, and it is sent out with the hope that it may bring 
about closer contact between seeking people in different 
parts of the world.” 

“The life and teachings of Christ are the source of 
strength and clarity in the life of brotherhood as practiced 
by the Society of Brothers.” 

There is a community in Paraguay, and from this a 
young man was recently sent out “to find a job in one 
of the largest South American cities, in order to help 
finance a new branch” of the work. He wrote: 

“| found exactly the same kind of people as work- 
mates in the city as in our communities, men of good- 
will, friendly and helpful, but with the usual human 
weaknesses. It was abundantly clear to me that the dif- 
ference was not in the people as such but in the two 
systems, and by system I do not mean just the outer mode 
of life, but the whole way of life.” 

People often ask: “Is it necessary to withdraw from 
the world and its daily struggle? Would it not be better 
for each member of the community to take on a job 
somewhere, and there, in the midst of the ‘world,’ to 
witness to love, purity, justice and co-operation amongst 
men? Should we not seek to change men and society 
from within?” 

The anonymous member answers an emphatic “No,” 
and explains further: 

“Our goal as human beings must be a new society of 
mankind; not simply new men, but a new humanity. 
Our immediate task must be to see that the society which 
we envision is already in being; if not world-wide in 
extent, then as a living cell at work as leaven within the 
whole. 

“My experience in this job was that the very fact 
of community life gave ‘hands and feet’ to my words. 
This knowledge gave me courage and certainty, so that, 
Where it was possible, I was able to speak of peace and 
brotherhood, not as a theory but as reality. I think most 
serious people are rightly tired of mere words. 

“The reason so many advocate living, as they say, ‘in 
the world’ is that they still hanker after the will o’ the 
wisp of political action and mass conversion. It seems 
too slow to live as a brother with others, and often it is 
not very ‘heroic’ either. I found, however, that because 
I could say to people, ‘Come and see !’—not this or that 
personality, but a life; not just words, but deeds—this 
came to people as a challenge. It was quite noticeable 
how much more interested people became as soon as 
they heard that there was community life actually being 
lived not far away. Therefore, I was profoundly thank- 
ful, on being confronted by so much aimlessness and 
frustration in this big city in which every imaginable 
panacea is offered to men, to be able to speak simply 
of a healthy, purposeful way of life.” 


“The Church and the Handicapped” 


‘The National Council’s Department of Publication and 
Distribution (79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3) has 
published a pamphlet under the above title. This should 


be of value both to church leaders who realize the 
need for more adequate service to the handicapped, 
whether children or adults, and to their families as well. 
The need of the handicapped for the church and their 
problems in accepting themselves and in developing 
faith in God, and the special problems of persons suffer- 
ing from different handicaps and from differing degrees 
of disability are discussed briefly. It is “faith in God, 
in man, and in one’s self” that carries a person through 
a crisis. A brief bibliography of sources of information 
about the handicapped and a list of the national voluntary 
health agencies working in special fields are included. 


“How To” in the Rural Church 


James D. Wyker, formerly of the Rural Church Ex- 
tension Service, the Rural Seminary, Bible College, 
Columbia, Mo., has written a manual for the rural pastor, 
entitled Program of the Rural Church, published by the 
Seminary (1954; 60 cents a copy). 

Attention is given to methods of studying the local 
church and the community; of making parish maps; of 
training lay leaders. There is an emphasis on cooperation 
with community organizations. The final section is on 
“The Competent Pastor,” and the author has written 
it on the assumption that a church has a “trained, resi- 
dent” minister. 


World Buddhist Center 


Construction of a great world Buddhist center and 
university is well under way in Rangoon with half a 
dozen buildings completed. To be known as the Inter- 
national Institute for Advanced Buddhistic Studies, it is 
expected the 25 modern buildings of the center will be 
completed before the close, in May, 1956, of the two- 
year Sixth Buddhist Great Council now in progress in 
Burma. 

Several of the completed buildings, now being used as 
hostels for thousands of monks gathered there from all 
over Burma as well as Ceylon, Cambodia, Laos, and 
Thailand, will become university dormitories after the 
end of the congress. A special session of the congress 
next November is expected to bring members of the 
World Buddhist Fellowship from the U.S.A., Canada, 
Britain, Australia, Belgium, France, Germany, and 
Scandinavia. The last Great Council was held in 1871 
and only four others were held in the preceding 2,425 
years. One of the expected results of the present congress 
is the translation of Buddhist scriptures in various 
languages. (Ecumenical Press Service.) 


Roman Catholic Temperance Movement 


The Roman Catholic Total Abstinence Union recently 
organized a Total Abstinence Program for Catholic Youth 
to be known as Crusaders, according to the /ndiana Cath- 
olic and Record (Indianapolis), August 20, 1954. It is 
urged that instruction in regard to the problems of alcohol 
be presented in the schools, that talks on alcoholism be 
part of the preparation for confirmation, that those to be 
confirmed be asked to take a total abstinence pledge for 
life or for a period of years, and that parish programs be 
set up along with other youth work. Convention resolu- 
tions urged the enforcement of laws forbidding the sale 
of liquor to minors and described radio and television ad- 
vertisements of intoxicating beverages as “demoralizing 
and destructive of family life.” 
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